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by James Isaacs 

Alan Dawson has few peers at 
making music spring from drums 
and cymbals. Born in- Marietta, 
Pennsylvania, and raised in Rox- 
bury, the slim, bespectacled. per- 
cussionist with Oriental eyed and 
a wispy goatee, who is 47 but 
looks much younger, has recor- 
ded with such illustrious leaders 
as Clifford Brown, Dexter Gor- 
don, Booker Ervin, Dave Bru- 
beck, Charles McPherson and 
Jaki Byard. 

These nights, as a member of 
the house rhythm section at San- 
dy’s Jazz Revival in Beverly, his 
fleet, impeccably articulated 
drumming’ provides the appro- 
priate rhythmic foundation for a 
variety of top-flight soloists. But 
the poll-winning musician’s 
that he is perhaps the rorémost 
jazz percussion teacher extant. 
Almost 20 years ago his first stu- 
dent was a puny 11-year-old 
from Roxbury who blossomed 
into a genius named Tony Wil- 
liams, drummer with the Miles 
Davis quintet at 17. 

Dawson taught at the Berklee 
College of Music for 18 years and 
has published several books on 
jazz drums and vibes. Last year 
he returned to giving private in- 
struction exclusively. He ap- 


pears occasionally as a clinician: > 
atwarious universities and musi #* 
stores around the country few 
present, he is in Nice playing: at. 


George Wein’s jazz festival. 

At his ranch house in Lexing- 
ton, Dawson led us downstairs to 
his wood-paneled studio, where a 
set of drums and vibes sat in two 
corners. He lit a Parliament and 
began at the beginning. 


“I first played the piano by 
ear,” he said, ‘“‘then picked sp 
the drums. I think of drums as a 
pretty natural»instrument; a 
child beats on chair rungs and 
whatnot, -thén graduates to 
knives and *f6PkS*at- the diner 
table. c 

“One thing about playing an 
instrument, .period; is that most 
people I know who have achieved 
some degree of fluency find that 
the instrument almost picks 
them. Listening to Jo Jones with 
Count. Basie in‘the 30s kind of 
started the romance for me..Jo’s 
playing had this beautifub airi- 
néss about-it, whereas so many of 


the other. .drimmers then had a - 


heavy. quality about their play- 
ing.. They kept time .by playing 
all four beats to the measure, on 
the-bass drum. Jo’s playing was 
hke floating. ae 3 
“When I was 12 I received my 
first snare drum. It cost $12.95 in 
€*pawn shop in Boston. Then I 
made my own hi-hat stand from 
a wooden pole. I put an ashtray 
on top and a cake pan on the bot- 
tom and just played them with 
sticks... : 

“T didn’t get ‘my. first bass 
drum until I-was:14,-It-was a 26- 
inch (diameter) modél and I 
bought it with $15 my brother, 
who was in the service, sent me. 
At that time almost everyone 
was using 28s. A 28 cost $20 
though, and the 26 cost $15. 
When I finally had my first com- 
plete set, the pieces were bought 
at different times from different 
pawn shops.” 


How had drums themselves 
changed from the early °40s, 
when Dawsor gurchaséd his first 
jsnare drum? 
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lan Dawson |» 


volution of the Kit 


Jazz drummers change with the times 


“In the early 40s a ‘typical’ 
drum set consisted of a 28-inch 
bass drum, a 16-inch floor tom- 
tom, one or two mounted tom- 
toms of either eight or nine in- 
ches and a six or seven by 14- 
inch snare drum. Almost every 
snare drum you see today is five 
inches deep; they were more akin 
to concert snare drums then. 


moa oe ERE oS Seats: sia 
Alan Dawson plays in his home studio. 


“A lot of guys used three or 
four top cymbals, plus two hi- 
hats. Before bebop, top cymbals 
were used mostly for crashes. I 
don’t think I saw anyone start a 
tune on the ride cymbal. Top 
cymbals were smaller then, too. 

“During World War II you had 
the ‘Victory sets,’ with wooden 
lugs and wooden rums. Metal 
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was being conserved for the war 
effort. I used to see a lot of lac- 
quer or duco finish drums 
painted black, for instance, with 
a line of sprayed gold around the 
center. 

“Bass drums started to get 
smaller with bebop, to get that 
light, fast sound. Max Roach 
played a 14 by 20-inch drum, 


“When I was 12 

I received my first 
snare drum. It cost 
$12.95.... Then I 
made my own hi-hat 
stand from a wooden 
pole. I put an ash- 
tray on top and a 

» _ cake pan on the 

=. bottom...” 
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and then in the ’60s, a lot of peo- 
ple began using 14 by 18s. Now 
bass drums are starting to get 
larger again. You’re starting to 
see more 24s and 26s. It’s funny 
how things go in cycles. In the 
30s the so-called ‘traps’ sound 
was in, with drummers playing 
chimes, gongs, temple blocks 
and gongs. Now you have some 
groups with a percussionist who 
has a coat rack with bells hang- 
ing from it, plus gongs, blocks 
and different Brazilian instru- 
ments. 

“In the bebop era there was a 
tendency to strip the set down. I 
can recall seeing pictures of Ken- 
ny Clarke (generally acknowl- 
edged to the ‘father’ of modern 
drumming) with just a snare 
drum, bass drum, hi-hat and one 
Wax Hoadh, Wet Wega dy fede that 
idol after Jo Jones, was in- 
credibly creative. He also played 
the stripped-down set for a 
while. There’s something be- 
hind that; the less things you 
have to play, the more rhythmi- 
cally inventive you have to be. 

“Drum accessories have im- 
proved since the *40s, but not 
neccessarily the materials them- 
selves. Sticks, for example, tend 
to warp and break easier today. 
Wood is not in inexhaustible 
supply. Most of the wood pro- 
ducts: have not been allowed to 
dry and cure. The wood is not ag- 
ed. Finding a pair of balanced, 
matched sticks in a store isn’t 
easy. 

“Bass drum pedals were gen- 
erally very simple, with one post 
on then, rather than two verti- 
cal posts on either side.. Cym- 
bals were often suspended from 
stands attached to the bass 
drum. Almost every drummer 
has floor stands today. 

“Of course, (Avedis) Zildjian 
cymbals [made in Norwell, 
Mass.| have been a leader in the 
field for years.” 


Drum heads today are made 
from plastic, whereas, until the 
late 1950s, they were made from 
calf hide. Does Dawson, like 
other drymmers who recall the 
sound and feel of the calf skin 
product, prefer the latter? 

“Jake Hanna [formerly Woody 
Herman’s drummer] was. the 
first guy | saw with plastic 
heads. I remember that at first I 
thought they felt terrible. When 
plastic tipped sticks came in, I 
thought the combination was the 
worst. A lot of symphonic players 
won’t use plastic heads. I still 
feel that under ideal conditions 
you can’t beat calf skin. But I 


used to be playing a gig and my e 
calf skin heads sounded great. ‘\ Ye, 


Then, as people began to fill the 
hall and the temperature and 
humidity began rising the heads 
would lower in pitch and go out 
of tune. I guess it’s been about 18 
years since I used calf skin.”’ 


When Dawson used the phrase 
“go out of tune” to describe the 
way in which his drums were af- 
fected by room temperatures, I 
asked him if he actually tuned 
his drums to a piano. 

“Years ago people used to 
speak of Chick Webb and Dave 
Tough (two of the premier 
players from the ’30s) tuning 
their drums to a low G. Ac- 
tually, drums are not true pitch 
instruments, like, say, tympani. 
But what I do to tune my drums 

Continued on page 4 
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OC) das Shop & Compare 


V atee [hen Call Us Collect Dawsen 
oe Cealre MUSIC HOUSE Continued rom pay 3 
at. we) OL oa O. 6 ¢ musical one - ctop shop “ 1-875-0909 is 0 gimmick, real Leia 0 
. . . . . 4 eye, l ll [h h h t e 
You Are Cordially Invited To Visit Our New Expanded Facilities familiar race track bugle fan- 
fare]. The bass drum is in G, the 


eMORE SPACE MORE INVENTORY *MORE DISCOUNTS ¢ REPAIR SERVICE floor tom in C, the bass’'dram 


tom in E and the snare in octave 
authorized Factory Dealers For WETUENTTRETEGETD + i 
, SPECIALS WAS NOW The advantage of tuning in 
Ludwig Spc Drum Set $937 595 ae as is that you don’t have a 
Rogers Londoner V Drum Set 1065 685 tonal center and that way the 
Gretsch Spe Drum Set 1085 650 sound of the drums doesn’t con- 
Fender Starcaster Guitar 675 435 flict with what key the other in- 
Gibson S-1 Guitar 479 310 struments are in. 
Gibson Marauder, Cust 499 325 “Personally, I prefer a more re- 
Gibson G-3, SB 469 299 sponsive drum sound. I tighten 
Gibson Ripper, Bass 499 ‘319 my heads more than a lot of guys 
Ampeg V6B Bass Amp 975 630 playing today because that gives 
Ampeg V-6 Cab 725 469 ying yed iain deal 
Fender Super-Twin 745 479 me more vari nes more 
Univox Stringman 1025 725 overtones. My drums are smaller 
Univox Multiman 1299 909 than most, but I find that I can 
DB Monitor ; 270 159 get a lot of volume out of them 
Leslie 460 spkrs., set 646 475 anyway. With a smaller bass 
drum, for instance, you won't get 
as low a pitch but a smaller 
GUARANTEED USED EQUIPMENT drum can really cut through, es- 
NOW IN STOCK Fender Strat., left-hand $295.00 pecially when you're playing 


Gibson EBO Bass 319.00 with an electric bass. 
Sho-Bud & M.S.A. Gibson SG Guitar 225.00 “Now a lot of guys are tending 


ELECTRIC STEEL GUITARS Framus Hollow Body 175.00 to deaden their drum heads to- 

day in wey pte with towels or 

cc 18 MAIN ST. JCT. RT. 9 & FRAMINGHAM CTR. AMPLE PARKING (—~) | [hgaeagnmmertriaatannsenne 
— engineering but I do know that 
engineers can have a lot of prob- 

lems with the drums leaking into 

the other mikes. The deader the 


Laad. a8... _§2-...54-8 + {was 
neers can always add ring. I 


don’t really like that sound, 
though. I prefer ring and tonal 
THIS PICTURE = 
Alan Dawson’s own drum kit 
is made by Fibes. The shells are 
MADE DRUM HISTORY. Rog ety 


His snare drum and small tom- 
tom are of standard dimensions, 
five by 14 and eight by 12 inches, 
respectively, but his floor tom- 
tom and bass drum are some- 
what unusual in size: the floor 
tom is 15 by 16 inches (14 by 14 
or 16 by 16 are more customary) 

d the bass drum is 16 by 18 {n- 
ches (14 by 188 or 14 by 20s are 
more commonly seen). This 
gives him additional volume 
without losing any resonance. 

Selecting cymbals has always 
posed a problem to drummers. A 
cymbal cannot, of course, be 
tuned and some of them have a 
tendency to sound dead in cer- 
tain rooms. Then, too, drummers 
are notoriously vain about their 
cymbal sound. How does Daw- 
son go about selecting a set of 
cymbals? 

“Years ago I used to buy them 
from guys. One night in 1950 I 
heard someone playing a 20-inch 
ride cymbal that I had to have. 
So I tried to make him an offer 
he couldn’t refuse. He got me up 
to $80. 

“T’ve never really used a meth- 
odical approach to choosing 
them. Lennie out at the Zildjian 
factory selects, say, three or four 

The patented new Memriloc cymbals for me and I try them 
hardware on Rogers drums gives with the set of drums they have 

are lrolih melalom3ic-lale|iamal-) 2-11 down there. 
oe ger ae oo ata “I use a 20-inch medium mini- 
iaenities i edane ot iippine cup ping, an 18-inch flat ride, S 
during a performance. You get 17-inch crash-ride and 14-inch 
all this strength with next-to hi-hats, with a heavy on the 
no-extra wane st bottom and a medium on top. 
aaleli-Meloteis ice} i=) cates The “toe” Two heavy hi-hats don't sound 
Keene It there. Memriloc light and clear when played with 
hardware: it gives you time to brushes. The 17-inch crash-ride 
do what you enjoy most is my pet. I don’t use fast crash 
drumming! cymbals because you can forget 
. _.. 3eeH Now at your them as rides. The 17 is unique 
PESOS Here eaeer in that it’s a good crash and a 
nice ride. My cymbals have the 
same relative pitch, going clock- 
wise, as the drums, which is 

7 a Y purely a coincidence.” 

QE ite oe ae totes Alan Dawson’s musical phi- 
ete ee a oe losophy, which he imparts to his 
students, is simply that “know- 
ing where you are in the tune is 
most important. I try to teach 
‘melodics’; when a drgmmer is 
soloing he should be-.able to sing 
aloud where he is igfthe tune. On 
the instrumen t are not 
blown — the ms, vibes and 
piano — theréis a tendency for 
the musician’ to just keep play- 
ing. I point out to my students 
that they have to remember the 
cyt commas and periods; they ¢ 1 t 


forget to breathe.” | | 
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FOR ALL YOUR TAPE NEEDS... 


The C-60 3.79 











UDXL C60 3.79 


~The answer to all 225.0937 


‘Sale Price " 2.99 
9.99 | vou Cassette needs (2:99. 














Sale Price 


C-90 4.49 3.19 
Sale Price LN-60° 1.85 
3.89 1.49 
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CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER = 


maxell. 


bak MIT STUDENT CENTER 











HARVARD. SQUARE 


TER MUSIC — 


Boston’s finest selection of vintage 
electrics and acoustic guitars | 















WE also do traditional style pearl inlay, complete guitar rebuilding and 
refinishing at the cheapest and guickest prices in town. 


WE also have connections nationwide to bring you the stringed instrument 
of your choice. 


Fine selection of new gultars from many major manufacturers. 
Cheapest string and accessory prices in town. 
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The First 
Synthesizer 


It weighed 20 tons ng cee 
and played Muzak 


by Jim Michmerhuizen 
Synthesizer: a general sound- 
producing device. 

That’s no dictionary defini- 
tion. It’s mine. I just made it up. 
Just as a computer is a general 
computing-device (if a problem 
is computable, it is solvable on a 
computer), so a synthesizer is a 
general sound-producing device 
(if a sound is producible, it is 
producible from a synthesizer). 

Take it with a grain of salt. If 
the définition were strictly en- 
forced, nothing available today 
would be a synthesizer except — 
a computer. (Since audio. sig- 
nals can be produced by compu- 
tation, they can be produced by 
a computer, so programed and 
with the appropriate periph- 
erals.) 

Nevertheless, every synthesi- 





(Jim Michmerhuizen is the 
founder and director of the Bos- 
ton School of:Electronic Music.) 


zer is at least intended to fit this 
definition. 

The history of this idea and of 
the instruments and inventions 
that.have been developed in at- 
tempts to embody it is fascina- 
ting. It has not been told in any 
commonly available book or 
magazine. Some of the high 
points in this article are taken 
from a doctoral dissertation by 
Tom Rhea, who went on to write 
many of the Moog owner’s 


manuals and instructional man-’* 


uals. The dissertation is avail- 
able from University Microfilms 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and can 
be ordered through many book- 
stores. 

First, the idea. By 1890 any- 
one who delved into the matter 
could have figured out that 


something like a synthesizer was 


possible. There was, for 
example, the phonograph: how 
much of a genius does it take to 
imagine that, if-a needle can 
scratch the patterns of actual 





sound waves on a rotating wax 


cylinder, a needle held in your~ 


own hand might scratch into the 
same cylinder the patterns for 
sounds nobody ever heard be- 
fore? (To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one ever tried this.) 

_ Then there was the tele- 
phone. Sound waves could be 
turned into electromagnetic 
waves and back again. Why 
bother with actual sound waves 
in the first place? Why not start 


with eleetromagnetic ones gener- 
ated from your own generator? 
Why not have lots of generators 
so you can make up new strange 
patterns and then use the re- 
ceiver part of a telephone to turn 
the patterns into sounds? 

Then there was the Fourier 
Theorem. This wasn’t exactly 
common knowledge then, any 
more than it is now — but in 
1816 a French mathematician 


had. demonstrated that abso- 


The keyboard console for the dynamophone or telharmony 


lutely any repetitive motion 
(sound waves are only one ex- 
ample) could be mathema- 
tically analyzed into a number of 
simple sine-wave motions (like 
those of a pendulum). : 

Then there was Helmholtz. 
With unbelievably primitive 
equipment, he demonstrated 
that human ears perform 
approximately the kind of analy- 
sis described by the Fourier 
Theorem — that. different tone 
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-A cassette and a 


SPONGE. | 


sponge have‘a lot in common. 
A sponge, of course, soaks up 


water: But a cassette tape soaks up 
sound. The more it absorbs, the 
higher the highs and lower the lows 
when the sound is squeezed out 
through your machine. 

TDK SA (the SA stands for 
Super Avilyn) is probably the-most 
absorbent cassette tape 
on the market. Tests 
by two leading hi-fi 
magazines prove it 
soaks up more 
music and plays 
it back clearer, 
cleaner, and crisper 
than just about any other tape. 

That’s because nobody’s been 
able to match TDK’s process. TDK’ 
SA is the first ferric oxide tape im- 
proved for use with the chrome 


position. (If your machine doesn’t 
have a chrome position, we recom- 
mend TDK’s AUDUA cassette. ) 
With either one, the result is 
beautiful sound up and down the 
spectrum. 
Try Super Avilyn, the sound 
~ sponge. You'll be delighted at 
. how much sound you can 
squeeze out of it. 
TDK Electronics 
Corp., 755 Eastgate %& 
Boulevard, Garden 
City, New York 11530. 
Also available in Canada. 


Wait till you hear 
what you’ve been missing. 








Available at all fine Hi-Fi and Record Shops 












The dynamophone’s bank of generators — one shaft for each note of the chromatic scale 






colors of a given pitch are largely 
based on different proportions of 
the Fourier components of a 
complex repetitive motion, e.g., 
that of a piano string or the vi- 
brating air column. of a wind in- 
strument. 

So the idea of a synthesizer at 
that time would have had to be 
an idea of some kind of thing 
that would produce lots of sine 
waves in the form of electro- 
magnetic oscillations, and would 


allow one to mix them in various 
proportions and perhaps control 
their production from a key- 
board. Once generated, the re- 
sulting complex signals would 
have to be fed to telephone re- 


-ceivers in order to become sound 


waves. 

It’s that obvious. And the 
same man, Thaddeus Cahill, 
who invented the idea, built the 
first machine that embodied the 
idea. The machine was — well — 





astounding. 

A magazine called “Synthe- 
sis,” which folded in 1971, had 
some of Thaddeus Cahill’s ma- 
chine in its second and last is- 
sue. They show a behemoth. You 
couldn’t even get it all into one 
picture; you couldn’t get it into 
two pictures, or four. It was a 
sprawling electrical rhinoceros 
that weighed two hundred tons. 
It was an entire generating 
plant; it was 12 generating 


uonepunoy suly 91019013 Aseynog 


plants. In 1906 it was shipped 
from Holyoke to New York City, 


-and it dwarfed the locomotive 


that pulled it: it was laid out on 
30 flatcars. 
He called it a dynamophone. 


Every “new thing” that comes 
along has a history of what it was 
before it was a “‘new thing.’”’ Cul- 
turally, synthesizers are just 
such a new thing: it is just 10 
years ago that Bob Moog 


Thaddeus Cahill — the inventor 
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thought of calling the things he 
made ‘“‘synthesizers,” and low- 
priced performing synthesizers 
have only been around since 
1971. It seems as though the only 


- real inventions are not things but 


the ideas of things. 

An idea of a thing is like the 
DNA molecules in a chromo- 
some. A flash of lightning, a clap 
of thunder — and the DNA is 
mutated. Bang — a new idea. 

Continued on page 16 
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FOR THE STAGE — THE P800 


* a complete pick-up for acoustic instruments 
e flat 40 - 16,000 Hz response 

e includes independent volume control 
e built in pre-amp offers 1000+ hours battery life 
¢ suggested retail price $99.50 


















affordable price 


FOR THE LIVINGROOM—THE P600 


e for the first time a complete quality pick-up at an 


* same impressive response 


e built-in pre-amp offers 500+ hours battery life 
¢ suggested retail price $69.50 

























For the name of your nearest dealer 


call Buffalo Bill Fox at: (617) 891-1800 
GROUP 128, INC. 


50 SUN STREET 
WALTHAM, MASS. 02154 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


















Mr. Music 
Inc. 


128 Harvard Ave. 
Aliston, Mass. 783-1609 


One Week Only 


Electro-Harmonix 
Small Stone 
Phase Shifter 


List *79*° 


of your 
Guitar 
This Week 


Doctor Q 


the cost of other units. 


ing the thin, whippin 
Follower sound on top. 


plified instruments. 


Now *29* 


Free Inspection 


The new DOCTOR Q from 
ELECTRO-HARMONIX is a rug- 
ed, high quality Envelope Fal. 
Rhone with bass equalization and 
ADDC operation at a fraction of 


Effects ranging from involuted 
mellow funk lines to slashing thin 
chops can be instantaneously an 
sensitively controlled through the 
player's use of attack and decay dy- 
namics. The range of the filter can 
be preset. And as an added feature, 
the bass switch can be used to add a 
rich bass equalization without los- 
Envelope 
his makes 
the unit excellent for getting po- 
tent new sounds from the electric 
bass, as well as guitar and other am- 











List $49.95 
Now $19.95 
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Don't Fret: 
- Shopping for a Guitar Tea 


A sampling of local specialists 


by Bruce Morgan 

If you are a guitarist or would 
like to be one, you’ve probably 
noticed the ads for teachers lis- 
ted under “Instruction” in the 
classifieds and thumbtacked to 
bulletin boards around town. 
The names are there, but that’s 
about it. The person who will an- 
swer the door when you show up 
for your first lesson, guitar in 
hand, remains an unknown 
quantity. 

We thought it might help al- 
lay your. fears if we gave you 
some examples of private teach- 
ers who offer lessons within the 
$10-an-hour range in the Boston 
area. We’ve chosen what we hope 
is a representative group; inclu- 
sion here does not constitute a 
recommendation. Each of these 
teachers is also a performer in 
the area; we'd advise you to wit- 
ness their or any other prospee- 
tive tutor’s playing style first- 
hand before you sign up for les- 
sons. 


If you don’t feel you need per- 
sonal attention, group lessons 
are available at the Cambridge 
YMCA and at the Boston and 
Cambridge Centers for Adult 
Education. Private lessons may 
also be arranged for through the 
Berklee College of Music, the 
Longy School (Cambridge) and 
the School of Contemporary Mu- 
sic (Brookline). 


Donny Rubinstein—Folk 

“The style I teach is sort of 
eclectic, based on folk because 
that’s how I began,” says Donny 
Rubinstein. “But I also give my 
folk students classical music.-I 
teach everyone to read well 
enough to take something off a 
page. With a beginning student I 
deal with folk, flatpicking, fin- 
gerpicking and some classical 
music. Someone who’s been 
playing a year or so, I would give 
some classical pieces to do too, 
just because it opens another vis- 
ta, another way to look at the 
guitar. 

“If students are into be- 
coming more advanced, moving 
out of the folk medium, then I 
would begin to teach them har- 
mony and theory. I love doing 
that.” 

Donny drifted to Boston from 
St. Louis in 1973, and has been 
teaching guitar and gigging 
around town since. Within the 
last year his folk/jazz ensemble, 
the Donny Rubinstein Trio, has 
performed at Papillon, Stone 
Soup and 100 Flowers. His mu- 
sical training includes two years 
of classical guitar study (in St. 
Louis and New York) and.a year 
studying composition at Berk- 
lee. 

Donny cites John Cage and 
Randy Newman as prime influ- 
ences on his music. He is active 
and ambitious as a songwriter 
(“I’m a composer more than any- 
thing’) and advanced students 
are encouraged to explore “‘crea- 
tive applications” for technique 
by arranging tunes on their own. 

“IT emphasize musicianship ex- 
tensively,” he says, “and using 
your ear ... getting better and 
better tones, more exciting 


Robert Gear — a lot of what you learn is not transferable through standard notation. 


tones. If you took a simple folk 
piece like ‘Freight Train,’ then 
conceptually I would talk about 
being musical, listening to 
phrasing. I would say, ‘The mu- 
sic should sing out at this point,’ 
or ‘You should liven up here,’ or 
‘Here you should use dynamics.’ 
“After every lesson I always 
say, Play Slow. I have trouble 
with that myself. That’s why I 
like teaching — if I say all these 
things and hear myself saying 
them, it helps me do them.” 


Marcia Taylor—classical, folk 
Marcia Taylor says she’s hap- 
py to be living and teaching in 


ji = 


Boston because of “the sheer vol- 
ume” of music in the air. “I love 
how music is all over the streets 
— that there’s so much it just 
spills out everywhere. You’re 
bound to come across things 
you’ve never come across be- 
fore. I guess the one thing that’s 
most exciting to me is the wom- 
en’s music happening ip this 
town. It’s just booming, just 
thriving.” 

Marcia gives private lessons in 
all levels of classical, folk and 
popular guitar and theory. She 
uses standard notation only. Her 
teaching is grounded in six years 
of intensive classical study, two 


Larry Carsman (right) — some people should learn to play just for fun. 


years in high school followed by 


four at Hartt College of Music . 


(Hartford, Conn.) “I really un- 
derstand the learning process for 
guitar,” she says. “I understand 
what gets in the way, and I know 
how to get it out of the way.” 
Since moving to Boston last 
September, she has enjoyed 
“learning how to loosen up” with 
music again — taking up the 
flute and recorder, writing more 
songs than ever, playing and 
singing on the street. This spring 
she began appearing with The 
Rolling Lunar Review, a wom- 
en’s band, at the Nameless, 
Bread and Roses and at coffee- 
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houses around Cambridge. 

Marcia describes folk finger- 
picking as no more than “four or 
five patterns out of a zillion” 
open to the guitarist. “What 
people have traditionally 
thought of as classical guitar is 
simply employing the full range 
of styles and techniques avail- 
able to you if-you’re using all 
your fingers on the right hand. 
You can apply those techniques 
to anything.” 

Musical understanding is an 
integral part of her lesson ap- 
proach, with talk of harmonic 


concepts, melodic and rhythmic. ca 


principles, always counterpoint, 


io 











ing the tunes. Sightreading and 
ear-training games are built in- 
to the strategy. Ideally, in Mar- 
cia’s view, students will arrive 
brimming with questions. 

“IT want them to come to me 
and say, ‘Oh, I heard this record 
and I don’t know how to take the 
changes off, can you show me 
how to do that?’ or ‘Oh, my 
friend did this thing way up here 
on the neck’ or ‘What is this 
wonderful sound — and it’s 
called a harmonic — but how do 
you make it?’ I don’t want to 
give the student the music; I 
want the student to bring the 
music to me.” 


Marcia Taylor — sometimes the learning process gets in the way. 


Robert Gear—blues 

“The whole blues scene seems 
to have really petered out,’”’ Rob- 
ert Gear observes as he sits in the 
living, room of his Somerville 
apartment, a room whose walls 
are a lustrous gallery of the likes 
of Blind Boy Fuller and Fred 
McDowell. ‘“‘Around 1968, I used 
to go in the Harvard Coop on 
Saturday and there’d be 200 
blues freaks fighting and killing 
each other for the latest Yazoo 
reissues. Now the Coop’s shrunk 
their enormous blues section to 
like four bins.” 

A few freaks linger on. For the 


past nine years, Gear has been 
teaching traditional blues and 
fingerpicking styles using open 
tunings and bottleneck. He has 
studied at Berklee and taught at 
the Cambridge and Boston Cen- 
ters for Adult Education as well 
as privately. These days he’s ap- 
pearing with The Beaumont 
String Band, playing a mix of 
“early commercial country mu- 
sic’ — Western Swing, Hawai- 
ian, blues, ragtime — on dobro 
and electric (non-pedal) steel. 
An album of his steel guitar and 
dobro arrangements will be out 
shortly on Physical Records. 
Gear explains how his mu- 








sical tastes have shifted over the 
past few years. ‘‘When I was first 
starting to play I was really into 
Son House and Charley Patton 
and Willie Brown. For a couple 
of years that’s all I listened to, 
delta blues in open G... I just 
don’t play that stuff anymore. 
Where my head is going now is 
into fiddle tunes of all kinds, es- 
pecially Irish and Western.” 

He tries in teaching to impart 
fundamental skills, enabling his 
students to teach themselves so 
that “‘in four or five months they 
can learn raw material to help 
them through the next 10 years.” 
If you can tune your guitar, you 
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qualify. A lesson with Gear may 
involve playing music in tabla- 
ture (with rests and rhythms 
marked) and taping it, too; both 
the fingering and the “feel” are 
indicated. 

“A lot of what you’re learning 
in traditional guitar styles is not 
transferable through standard 
notation and it’s not completely 
transferable through tablature. 
You’ve got to hear it. That’s the 
optimum — if the student has a 
cassette recorder and gets ac- 
curate tablature.” 

There is no regular scheme to 
Gear’s lessons, since his ap- 
proach is adjusted to the indivi- 
dual student. He offers a body of 
basic blues material taught pa- 
tiently and economically, by way 
of “a-aimnle eten-hy-etam prn: 
gression of confidence.” 


Guy Van Duser—ragtime 

Guy Van Duser is known as a 
ragtime guitarist, but that tag 
apparently doesn’t mean much. 
“Almost everything that con- 
sists of the thumb going back 
and forth, doing some kind of al- 
ternate bass pattern to accom- 
pany your picking, seems to be 
‘labeled ragtime,” he says. “It’s 
just finger-style guitar. What I 
teach is right-hand organiza- 
tion, whatever kind of music a 
given student is into.” 

Only two of Van Duser’s cur- 
rent 15 students are working on 
what would properly be termed 
ragtime, either piano rags or the 
early ragtime guitar styles of 


.Blind Blake and Gary Davis. 


“Actually I’m pretty far away 
from that sound,” he points out. 
“T’m more toward a modern 
blend of country blues and jazz 

. people like George Gersh 
win.” 

Van Duser performs solo (a 
more recently, paired with Bili, 
Novick) in such local spots as the 
Joy of Movement Center, the 
Nameless and Passim’s; he also 
covers bass for Lightning Ex- 
press, the bluegrass band. His al- 
bum on Rounder Records is due 
to be released by late summer. 

He has been playing guitar for 
15 years and teaching privately 
more than a decade. His passion 
for the instrument began at age 
11, when he heard Chet Atkins 
picking “‘Windy and Warm”’ one 
night on television. He bought 
Atkins records and listened to 
them over and over again until 
he could match the tones exact- 
ly on his guitar. Alone, working 
through some 30 albums by ear, 
he taught himself to play. 

Guy spent three years study- 
ing general theory and composi- 
tion at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory. He says the formal train- 
ing had the effect of “‘correct- 
ing” and smoothing his tradi- 
tional ragtime arrangements. 
“I'm not authentic,” he con- 
fesses. ‘I’m educated.” 

He’s looking for students who 
take guitar pretty seriously; dab- 
blers will not feel at home here. 
His approach is technical and 
theoretical. ““Teaching for me is 
essentially a lecturing process — 
just talking and illustrating what 
I’m talking about while I’ve got a 

Continued on page 18 
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A Disturbingly 
Normal Genius 


An interview with Allan Holdsworth 


by Michael Bloom 

Allan Holdsworth may be the 
best guitarist in the rock and 
jazz fields, despite his relative 
youth and obscurity. He’s fast as 
the dickens (we clocked one re- 
corded solo at somewhere be- 
tween 11 and 12 notes a second, 
awfully close to the maximum 
reaction time of the human ner- 
vous system) and, more impor- 
tant, he never uses sheer speed 
as his excuse: his choice of notes 
is just as interesting and intelli- 
gent at high speeds as in slow, 
lyrical passages. 

Such a player, we reasoned, 
would have to be a mercurial 
genius, full of pithy wisdom and 
outright venom, and also a dedi- 
cated technician, able to pro- 
vide chapter and verse on guitar 
technique and exercises to fine- 


tune every finger muscle. 
Wo were umang Laldomsnenth io 


. 


shy, modest and disturbingly 
normal, unlike either Robert 
Fripp, the prototype mercurial 
genius who practices up to eight 
hours every day, or Robin 
Trower, the moody guitar wor- 
shiper type. Holdsworth is that 
rare phenomenon — a true 
native talent, which is not to be- 
little the work he has done hon- 
ing his talent. 

I first met Holdsworth when 
he was a member of Soft 
Machine, with whom he played 
for a year and recorded the al- 
bum Bundles. Holdsworth met 
up with legendary jazz drum- 
mer Tony Williams last winter in 
Europe and was persuaded to sit 
in on some sessions in Switzer- 
land (so far unreleased). He be- 
came one of the mainstays of 
Williams’s new Lifetime, a group 


that features bassist Tony New- 
tom and pianisr Alan Pasequa. 


_ Allan Holdsworth playing 


The new Lifetime has released 


one album, Believe It, on Colum- 
bia; another album is finished 
and awaiting release. This is the 
only Holdsworth recording gen- 


erally available in this country; 
aii mis Ulners are titporte, tre 


cluding his debut with an offen- 
sive power rock outfit called 
Tempest and one session with 
British jazz journeyman Ian 
Carr, called Belladonna. These 


are not the only recordings on 
wrioch he appears, but they ure 








PA monitoring. 





If you’ve been performing without 
a monitor system, chances are you’ve had a 
lot of bad gigs simply because you couldn’t 
hear what was going on. 

It is extremely important for the 
performer to hear the vocals and instruments 
at least as well as the audience. In most cases 
this is practically impossible without proper 


The Peavey Professional Monitor System 


is designed to function along with any 
existing PA to provide a main system monitor. 


Two, tuned and po 
with a 130 watt (RMS 


enclos 
1% THD) 


along 
plifier 


provide more than enough acoustic power for 





any playing condition. 


To provide tonal flexibility, the Peavey 
Monitor System features both high and low 
equalization along with a unique sweep filter 
circuit for precise feedback control even with 
the speakers close to the microphone. 


The Peavey Monitor System is available 
with either fixed angle or universal tilt 
enclosures. Each enclosure contains a heavy 
duty twelve inch speaker for low and mid- 
range response coupled with two Piezo 
super tweeters for the extreme highs to 
add penetration and crispness for good 


definition. 


THE 


See the authorized Peavey 


Dealer in your area for complete 


PEAVEY MONITOR SYSTEM 


the only Oneés hé will admit to. 
Pundits afd'\fans are just be- 
ginning to ndtide. Holdsworth’s 
skills. He caughtqgome of the 
glory when the bifétime played 
at New York’s BottémvLine last 
January and on a subsequent na- 
tionwide tour. Michaet? Davis 
wrote in a Creem review'of Be- 
lieve It: “The man who formed 
the first metallic jazz-rock band 
has discovered another super 
talented English guitarist and is 
back to take over the field.” 
But such critical acclaim has 
hardly reached Holdsworth. We 
questioned him at the apart- 
ment he rents in a Manhattan 
neighborhood for which “‘squal- 
id” is not too strong a word — 
certainly a part of town one 
would not amble through care- 
lessly after dark. He was pack- 
ing for England, where he plan- 
ned to rest before an upcoming 
tour. Part of the packing pro- 
cedure was to disassemble his 
favorite guitar in hopes that cus- 
toms wouldn’t recognize it as a 
fine old instrument and charge 


* him a heavy import duty. He 


said he was selling his other 
guitar because of the higher re- 
sale value American instru- 
ments fetch in England. Hardly 
the actions of a rock tycoon, wot? 
Q: When did you start playing? 
A: I started with the guitar after 
I left school, when I was about 17 
or so. A long time ago. 


Q: Were you exposed to music in 
yuur twine: 


A: Yeah, I was exposed to a lot of 
music from really little. My 
father was a piano player, and he 
always had lots of records around 
— Benny Goodman, Nat Shore, 
from that time. Charlie Chris- 
tian was on all those records, and 
I didn’t know until later that I 
had been listening to an electric 
guitar. It was great. 


Q: Did you start on an electric 
guitar? 

A: No, I started on an acoustic. 
The first guitar I ever got cost 
about 10 shillings — that’s about 
a dollar. Then I had maybe two 
or three that were a little bit bet- 
ter, that I’d got from my friends 
for nothing. 

I got my first electric a year or 
two after I started playing. My 
father gave me a cello guitar, the 
sort with the F-holes. It was ac- 
tually an acoustic, but I knew 
this guy who was into elec- 
tronics and he made me this 
pickup which I stuck at the bot- 
tom of the neck. I had that a few 
months and then I wanted some- 
thing better. 


information about the Peavey 
Monitor System or mail us the 
coupon below and we'll send 
you a free catalog. 


The first good guitar I got was 
a Fender Stratocaster; I had to 
have a Stratocaster at that time. 
Then everything happened real 
quick, I saw this little Gibson, an 
SG just like the guitar I use now, 
no more than six months after I 
got the Fender. I tried this guitar 
and fell in love with it instantly. 
I got rid of the Fender and I’ve 
used more or less that same 
guitar since. 

Q: What was your band history? 
A: Well, just after I started play- 
ing I worked with little semi-pro . 
bands that grew up in the town I 
lived in. Really tiny groups that 
might work little gigs maybe on 
weekends. After that I formed 
my own group with another 
guitar player. I’d gotten in- 
terested in a certain kind of 
music and I wanted to try it. The 
band only lasted six months ora 
ae ee Sit ER year because we couldn’t get any 
gigs. Nobody liked what we were 
Peavey Electronics playing. 
P.O. Box 2898 Q: When was this? 
Meridian, Ms 39301 A: 1968. 
Q: That was in the aftermath of 
Pink Floyd, when experimental 
music was at its peak. Clubs like 
the UFO were booking all sorts of 
crazed people. 
A: Yeah, but we were inthe 
North. 

We got this chance to play at 
Ronnie Scott’s. The guy who was 
trying to manage us,went to Ron- 
nie Scott and said I’ve got this 
band from Bratford, will you lis- 
ten to them, and they were really 
nice about it and said yeah. And 
they really liked it, but they 


Find out how inexpensive 
it can be to equip your group 
with a professional monitor 
system. 
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couldn’t get us any gigs either. 
We did play.there — he’d bill a 
i couple of\bands and we'd play 
between:them, just to try and get 
us happening, but it didn’t hap- 
pen.,And after that I really got 
poor:and I sold the guitar. 
s/Fhen I decided that I wanted 
, ta. make some money because I 
i; owas tired of being skinned, so I 
..c~ worked with a Mecca band. The 
Mecca circuit is like a whole 
chain of dance halls. We'd play 
the usual dance band fare. I was 
with that band for three years, 
until I couldn’t stand it any- 
more. The only time I could play 
what I wanted was to myself. 
And then I met this fantastic 
alto player from London, Ray 
Warleigh. He said I could stay at 
his place in London and that was 
a golden opportunity for me — I 
didn’t have any money and I 
wouldn’t have gotten there un- 
der any other circumstances. So 
I just told the Mecca band I was 
leaving and I went to live with 
him, which was great. And I 
started playing the clubs around 
London. 
Q: How did you get the gig with 
Ian Carr? As near as we can 
determine, that was your first re- 
cording. 
A: Yes, unfortunately. I was 
hoping you hadn’t heard that 
one. [Laughs.}] I usually leave 
that one out because I don’t real- 
ly like it, I really hate myself on 
it. It was the first album I'd ever 
been in the studio on and I didn’t 
know anything about it and I got 
a horrible sound. I think a piano 
player called Pat Smiley told Ian 
Carr about me. He called me for 
an audition. During that time I 
had the offer from Jon Hiseman 
to join Tempest. 
Q: What kind of equipment are 
you using now? 
A: A 50-watt Marshall. It’s all 
Marshall. 
Q: And what guitars do you 
own? 
A: An SG Custom, a white one. 
That’s my guitar, really. It’s 
really a Les Paul from 1960, the 
year before they started calling it 
the SG. I also have a Strato- 
caster. 
"Q: Why? Some people don’t like 
Strats. 
A: I’ve felt like that at times 
about Fenders but then I’ve 
found certain things about the 
design of the Fender that I really 
like. I think it has a unique 
sound. It’s a rare guitar that’s 
individual enough that you can 
tell what kind of guitar it is just 
by hearing it, and you usually 
can with a Stratocaster. 
Q: Which is not necessarily in its 
favor. 
A: Maybe. We just finished a 
new album and I used it on some 
tracks on there, and I really like 
it. It sounds — well, it doesn’t 
sound liké a Strat. And I like the 
tremolo. I like to use it for ef- 
fects and that’s the best tremolo 
ever made. 
Q@: Do you own an acoustic 
guitar? 
A: No, unfortunately. I did have 
one a few years ago but I had to 
pawn it. 
Q: What kind of strings do you 
use? 
A: I’ve used everything, I’m con- 
tinually trading off. 
Q: Do you find there’s any real 
difference between them? 
A: Yeah, there’s a lot of dif- 
ference. You can get two strings 
the same size in thousandths of 
an inch and they’ll feel com- 
pletely different because one of 
them will have a thin core and a 
heavy wind, and one will have a 
lighter wind and a heavier core. 
It makes a lot of difference in the 
tension of the string. So I just try 
and experiment. 
Q: Do you use a particular kind 
of pick? . 
‘A: I do, actually. In fact, you 
can’t buy them here but you can 
buy similar ones. They’re thin, 
sturdy nylon. I just sort of got 
used to'‘them. 








you use, if any? ‘ . 
A: I use an equalizer, just for ex- 
tra tone control. It’s not extra, 





really, because if you use the 
tone controls on the amplifier, 
you get a lot of noise. So I use the 
equalizer to add treble before it 
goes into the amplifier, just as a 
way of reducing the noise. And I 
use a phase shifter. 

Q: Have you ever had any equip- 
ment failures? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Major or minor? 

A: Both. I've had amps go out 
completely. I’ve had everything 
from a shorted lead up to a large 
explosion. 

Q: Where was that? 

A: That was in Italy, where 
they’ve got real troubles with the 
power supply. There’s wide fluc- 
tuations in the voltage unless 


‘you’ve got a voltage regulator, 


which we got after that. 

Q: What did you play on the 
Tempest album? 
A: I used an ES-335 on that. 
That belonged to the singer Paul 
Williams — he just lent me the 
guitar one day for a rehearsal 
and I really liked it. Since the 
time I first started with the cello 
guitar I'd never played a semi- 
solid guitar, I’d always played a 
solid one. And I liked the sound 
of it. It had something extra. 
Q: Did you take lessons? 

A: No. id 

Q: Do you finger pick at all? 
A: No, I’ve always flat picked. 
I've used my fingers to play 
chords and things, but I’ve never 
actually used a finger picking 
technique. . 


Q: I was wondering if the acous- 
tic solo on Bundles, ‘Gone 
Sailing,” was finger picked. Was 
that a de-tuned 12-string guitar? 
A: Yes. The inside strings were 
the same, but I re-tuned some of 
the octave strings. 

Q: Do you position your thumb 
below the neck? 

A: Most of the time. I bring my 
thumb over sometimes to get ex- 
tra strength for my finger 
tremolo, It’s hard to do that with 
your thumb behind the neck. 
*Cause there’s a lot of different 
ways of doing the finger tremolo, 
and the way I do it, I want to 
move my thumb up over, to get 
the extra leverage. _ 

Q: How do you get your legato 
sound? You seem to have a very 
light touch with the pick. 

A: I like the way you can play 
completely legato on a violin, 
but on a guitar it’s a lot harder. 
It demands a certain kind of 
strength in your left arm. And I 
do pick very lightly because I 
noticed, not too long ago, es- 
pecially on an electric guitar, 
you get a terrible clunk from 
your pick if you use it too hard. 
Now I use it at times as a delib- 
erate effect. 

I noticed after I'd been play- 
ing for about three years that I 
was playing in a legato way. I 
guess I got into that, as well as 
the violin, very unconsciously. I 
found that I'd been liking the 
solos of other instruments more 
than the guitar solos on the ori- 
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ginal records. When I realized it, 
I started to try and change, but I 
decided I liked the way you can 
get the thing to flow like a horn, 
and not have it sounding like a 
submachine gun. 

Q: I would have thought you 
went to the guitar from the vio- 
lin. 

A: No. I really liked the violin as 
an instrument, but I didn’t real- 
ly. intend to play it. I just found 
it in a junk shop for about three 
quid. I just started messing 
around about four years ago. 
Q: Within a year you were play- 
ing it on the Tempest album 
with what sounded like fairly 
good technique. 

A: I kind of got into it very 
quickly. I found I could get a rea- 
sonable sound out of it. I got 
some books, but I haven’t done 
anything since then; I hardly 
touch it now. After that I started 
to realize how much time it 
would take away from my prac- 
ticing the guitar. 

Q: Is there any chance that you 
might pick up the violin again 
and use it on an album? 

A: I want to do that, when I get 
together with it again. 

Q: How much do you practice? 
A: Well, I pick it up and play it 
every day. I don’t have any set 
routine. I play about an hour a 
day on average, sometimes more. 


Some days I'll play for four or. 


five hours, and some days not at 
all. 
Q: When you started out, were 


you practicing a lot more? 
A: No. When I first started I had 
no intention of becoming a musi- 
cian; it was just accidental. I just 
picked up the basics very quick- 
ly. After that period of not really 
knowing whether I wanted to 
play or not — when I got over 
that period, which lasted about a 
year, then I started to practice 
hard. 


Q: When you practice, do you do 
any particular scales or chords or 
exercises, or do you just play 
what you feel like playing? | 
A: Sometimes I pick up and just 
improvise. Sometimes I'll set 
myself something to do, some- 
thing that I feel I need to work 
on, whatever it might be, and I 
try and create my own problem. I 
wouldn’t sit down and do a half 
hour of scales. I always try and 
work out my own experiment. 
Q: When you take a guitar solo, 
do you have an idea in your head 
of what you’re going to play or do 
you just start playing and see 
where it goes? 
A: It depends. If it’s something 
I’ve heard, that will give me a 
picture of something, so I may 
have an idea of whet kind of 
thing I should do and where it 
should be. It’s never planned. I 
never work out what I’m going to 
play. , 
Q: Some of your solos on record 
seem to be products of some very 
well thought-out notion: the 
“Fred”’ solo from Believe It, the 
Continued on page 12 
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Holdsworth 


Continued from page 11 
“Hazard Profile’™ solo from 
Bundles... . 
A: Actually, “Hazard Profile” — 
I hated that one. That was the 
first thing we did when we went 
n. “Fred”? That was really wild. 
We didn’t do that at the same 
time we made the album; we ran 
out of time. About three weeks 
before that, to check out the 
studio, we did like a demo tape. 
We went once through each song, 
and that was the “Fred” take. I 
was disappointed that they used 
that one because I didn’t like it. I 
guess it has a fresh kind of thing 
about it, but I didn’t like what I 
played, that’s all I’m saying, al- 
though I love what everybody 
else played. 
Q: Do you think you're well 
represented by any of the solos 
on the album? Is there anything 
you hear and say “Boy, I’m glad 
I played that?” 
A: There’s moments when you 
play a thing and you don’t really 
realize just how it sounds till you 
play it back. Sometimes you 
think you played really well and 
you hear it and it’s dreadful. 
Sometimes you may think you 
haven’t made it and you play it 
back and it sounds all right. I’m 
usually more conscious about 
things that I don’t like — that’s 
the thing that worries me. 
There may be some solos that I 


think are all right, but I’m much 
more concerned about the ones 
that I don’t like, if you know 
what I’m saying. That reflects on 
the things that I’m not doing, or 
doing wrong. 

Q@: Do you ever think you're 
playing very fast? 

A: No. Sometimes ... I don’t 
think of it in terms of speed. I 
think the music is the most im- 
portant thing. 

Q: Right, it’s not just speed. You 
tend to be more scale-oriented, 
you tend to get around the guitar 
neck more. Your lines are al- 
ways cogent. 

A: I made a conscious effort at 
that a long time ago, when I was 
first getting into that stuff, at 
trying not to waste anything. I 
guess there was a time when I 
didn’t have any control over it, 
when I was concentrating on just 
steaming around. I guess every- 
one goes through that. I try not 
to do that now. 

I did make another discovery a 
long time ago. In the very begin- 
ning, when I first started play- 
ing guitar, I'd only been using 
three fingers. Even as bad as I 
was at that time I could see that 
it was a waste of energy. So I 
made a conscious effort to try 
and use everything. 

Q: Do you ever find that your 
fingers come between what’s in 
your head and what you want to 
play? 

A: Sometimes if you don’t play 
what you’re trying to play. If you 


try to do something and it comes 
out all messed up, then it didn’t 
happen. It’s a continuous effort 
to get in communication, you 
and your guitar or you and your 
fingers, I guess. Is that under- 
standable? Ask me again. 

Q: Well, the problem is that you 
might have a great_idea in your 
head and want to try and repre- 
sent it musically, but some- 
times technical difficulties keep 
you from representing that idea 
the way you'd like to. . 

A: Phat happens all the time. 
That’s the frustrating thing 
everybody has to go through. 
You try and get closer and closer 
to yourself $0 the barrier be- 
tween you and the music you 
want to make becomes less. 

Q: Do you feel that the barriers 
are getting lower for you? 

A: No, each time you get over 
one, there’s a bigger one, for- 
ever. I gave up a long time ago 
thinking that I'd get there. Just 
to try. 

Q: What do you think of the 
guitar as an instrument? 

A: I think music is the first 


thing, really. I think the only’ 


reason that I play the guitar is 
that it was presented to me. If it 
had’ been something else, I would 
have played something else. 
Sometimes I wish that I had 
been presented with the violin. I 
really like all musical instru- 
ments equally, except for things 
like bagpipes. 

About electrical instruments, I 


find that most are just as beau- 
tiful as anything else. I've read 

things by certain musicians that 
they’re unnatural, like they 
didn’t grow out of the ground. 
That doesn’t mean anything to 


me. 
Q: The battle is to keep the elec- 
tric instrument from causing you 
to treat it like a mechanism, 
which a lot of the electric play- 
ers are doing. 

A: I don’t really like synthe- 
sizers, because the sound is syn- 
thesized. An electric guitar 
sound is not like that. 

Q: Do you think you might do a 
solo album? 

A: I just finished a new album of 
my own things for CTI, but it 
turned out really awful .. . The 
whole thing was trundled out in 
two days without any rehearsal. 
While we were playing a thing in 
rehearsal the man with the tape 
recorder would say you don’t 
have to do any more — that’s 


cool, why don’t we move on to. 


the next tune. I didn’t see what 
was happening; I was.just trying 
to go along with it. But after- 
wards I realized I shoyld not 
even have started it. 

I had no control over any- 
thing. Before I went in I was told 
studio time would be no prob- 
lem. As it worked out, I couldn’t 
get it done quick enough, and 
they just didn’t seem to care. 
And they’d have things like tea 
break at 10, lunch hour, take five 
at two o’clock and if you’re in the 
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middle of a 

It was =. 
what happened wii 
given me a new 

to look forward to, .? 
could get niyself toget 
But this album was just 
bringdown, it wasdike taki 
steps forward and ten back. » =... 
Q: This is kind of a strange ques: §. 
tion, but are you hopeful that 
people would not buy the 
album? 

A: Yeah, I hope they don’t. It’s 
worse than not doing anything at 
all. I wish it had never hap- 
pened. Good or bad, everything 
on that album is first take. 
Everything. They, wouldn’t let 
me do any more soloing. Real 
nitty gritty. 

Q: Did.you play with anyone — 
you'd really wanted to play with 
on that album? ss 

A: I played with the people I 
really wanted.— Alphonso John- 
son [ex-Weather Report], “who 
plays bass, and Michael Wal- 
den [ex-Mahavishnu Orches- 
tra], who plays drums, and Alan 
Pasqua played keyboards. But 
with the limited time to get it to- 
gether, it doesn’t sound like a 
band, it sounds like Allan Holds- 
worth and Rent-a-session. 

Q: What would be your ideal 
band? 

A: Tony’s band, definitely. I 
think it’s a unique combination 
of people from different places, 
musical areas, I really like. 

Q: What do you listen to when 
you're not playing or writing? 
A: When I want to sit down and 
just listen to a thing, I play clas- 
sical music because everything 
seems to be contained in there. I 
always look upon that as being 
an improvisation in the mind of 
the composer. I listen to quite a 
wide variety of things. 

Q: How do you feel about impro- 
vised vs. composed music? 

A: No, I think there’s really 
amazing things in both. I’d like 
to be able, whenever I get the op- 
portunity, to combine- both 
things. 

Q: Did you want to do anything 
in particular before you took up 
the guitar? 

A: Oh yeah, basket weaving. I 
left school and I did an appren- 
ticeship as a basket weaver. Why 
don’t you laugh? Everybody else 
laughs. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


e Loudspeaker enclosure design e Electronic modifications 


e Custom road cases 


¢ Complete touring 


Sound rentals 


SESCOM 
Shure 


e Room equalization 





Sony 


Shure AKG 


Mixers 
AEC 


e Loudspeaker response testing - @ Crossover design 
STORE LINES a ae 


Dokorder 
Cerwin-Vega Otari 
Dynaco Revox 
Marantz Sony 
Martex-PM Teac 
Shure Tascam 

Uher 


Light & Sound GLI 
Electro Voice 
Emilar 
Shure-SR 


Soundcraftsmen 
Sound Workshop 
Stanton 
Switchcraft 
Technics 
Thorens 


Alembic 
Atlas 
Burwen 
DBX 
Editali 
Furman 
Meteor - 
MXR 
Russound 


Soundcraftsmen 
Tapco 

Uni-Sync 
Teac-Tascam 


Allen & Heath 
Cetec 
Gately 


Kelsey 

Lamb 

Meteor 

Pioneer 

Sound Workshop 
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PROFESSIONAL AMPLIFIERS 


For the ultimate in state of the art, industrial quality power ampli- 
fiers. Features such as modular construction, exclusive SCR crowbar 
electronic circuit breakers, massive heat sinks, and forced air cooling 
assure absolute reliability and speaker protection into any load. From 
the 250B rated at 90 watts RMS per channel into 8 ohms, to the 2 X1500 
rated at 1750 watts RMS into 4 ohms. BGW has the ultimate amplifier 
regardiess of your needs. 


Bed 


Cerwin-Vega P.A. CABINETS 


Cerwin-Vega aiso makes a complete line of high 
quality P.A. cabinets. As with all Cerwin-Vega com- 
ponents they are designed to provide unparalleled 
audio response with a minimum of power, and the 
dirvers are guaranteed for life. The V-35 has an 18 
inch woofer, a mid-range horn and piezo electric 
tweeters for smooth wide-range response. 


- 





The Furman Sound parametric Equalizer Preamp is one of the more versatile signal processing 
devices on the market. Among its possible uses: a patchable outboard equalizer for recording 
studios, broadcast stations, and stage productions, or in a P.A. system for feedback suppression. The 
Furman PQ-3 also can be used as an instrument pre-amp. When used with a high quality power amp 
(Cerwin-Vega, BGW, etc.) it can outperform any of the commercially available guitar heads around. 

The superiority of the parametric equalizer to other tone altering circuits lies in its ability to tune to 
the exact frequency which offers the optimum improvement in sound quality. The parametric’s fre- 
quency controls are continuously variable. Note, too, that by manually changing the settings of the 
“Frequency” controls during the program, interesting special effects may be created ranging from 
wah-wah to phasing. 

The Furman PQ-3 is already the most popular parametric on the West Coast. Bands such as Jef- 
ferson Starship, Hot Tuna, Greatful Dead, and New Riders use the PQ-3 on stage and in the studio. 
Stop by K&L with your instrument to hear what it can do for you. 


|Community Light & Sound 


BASS AND HIGH FREQUENCY 
HORNS, REFLEX CABINETS 


The problems involved in making touring sound systems are immense. The 
equipment must be designed to take both physical and electrical abuse while at 
the same time be somewhat portable and perform flawlessly day after day. 

The people at Community have solved all of these problems however. All 
a construction permits uncompromising durability without portability 
probiems. Their exclusive process results in horns that have a proper under- 
cut past the throat, insuring optimum pattern control and low distortion. When 
obi Ss coupled with a lifetime guarantee. its no wonder Community is our 

er. 





ALEMBIC 
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The Alembic F-2B is a 2 channel high quality tube type pre-amp suitable for 
use with electric guitars, basses, or any low level musical instrument pick ups. 
Because of on-the-road demands, the construction is straightforward and 
rugged using the finest American parts. 

Experience has shown the tone controls to be of particular interest to 
musicians — there is no absolutely flat position. For those musicians inter- 
ested in increasing distortion, the two channels can be cascaded without the 
risk of damage. - - 

The Alembic F-2B has been considered a necessity for state-of-the-art 
instrument amplification systems by a large number of knowledgeable users 
including The Greatful Dead and Jefferson Starship. K&L is New England's ex- 
clusive Alembic dealer. 


With the TAPCO 6100 mixing system you get 
exactly what you need because it’s expandable. 
Start with the 6 input master unit, and add the 8 
input expander when you need more channels. 
That way you get an unbeatable 14 channel con- 
sole with the kind of specs and price you always 
expect from TAPCO. . 
¢ MONITOR MIXING 

No matter what you do to the house mix, you'll 
never have to readjust the monitors. The 6100's 
monitor system is completely independent of all 


other ‘control functions — even the input gain | 


switching. Of course Auto Pad gain controls are 

used for monitor mixing. 

¢ 5 POSITION EQ ON EVERY CHANNEL 
Bass-80 or 250 Hz plus/minus 18 dB Ley | 
Midrange-800 or 2.5 KHz plus/minus 12 d 
peaking. Treble-10 KHz plus/minus 18 dB 
shelving. 


¢ EFFECTS MIXING 

Each channel has its own effects send, for 
either the built in reverb system or external ef- 
fects (like tape echo, pahse shifter). And there's 
separate master reverb and effects return con- 
trols too. So you can mix both at once if you want 
to. 
« METERS 

Meters constantly indicate output level — one 
for the main output, one for monitor. 
¢ SPCS - that compare with $80,000 studio con- 
soles — less than 0.08% THD at 1 KHz with 10V 
RMS output, -128dBV equivalent input noise (20 


_ Hz to 20KHz, 150 ohm source impedance). 


TAPCO's 6100 —_ system has everything, 
every control you need. 6 or 14 channels and 
specs you can't beat at any price. It's compact 
and built like a tank. 





AKG 


The AKG D-170E has been specifically designed for the wide- 
ranging needs of the semiprofessional recordist, sound-rein- 
forcement ‘specialist, musician, and radio or TV newsman. A 
rugged, high-quality cardioid dynamic unit, the versatile D-170E 
is both an’ excellent: general-purpose speech or in-the-field 
interview microphone, and an ideal hand-held vocalist’s micro- 
phone for contemporary-music recording sessions and con- 
certs. 

The D-170E lends itself to such varying and grueling applications because of several carefully inte- 
grated design features. First, its directional pattern — midway between cardioid and hypercardioid in 
shape — suppresses ambient noise and acoustic feedback better than a standard cardioid, but with- 
out the increased rear pickup of a hypercardioid. Second, its transducer element is elastically sus- 
pended for relative insensitivity to handling noise, mechanical shock, and spurious vibrations. In addi- 
tion, an integral wire-mesh windscreen with polyurethane-foam lining minimizes the effects of breath 
‘pop’ and wind noise while effectively encapsulating the transducer against-metal particles and dust. 
Furthermore, the D-170E may be safely used within the extremely close working distances favored by 
many speakers and vocalists because its frequency response is intentionally tailored to compensate 
for proximity effect and its harmonic distortion remains low even at high sound-pressure levels. Also, 

- Optimum intelligibility and punch are obtained without excessive harshness or sibilance. 





Hours: Mon.-Thurs., 10-10 
Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5 
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SOUND SERVICE 
PRO AUDIO DIVISION 


Cétec /GAUSS 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
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Used exclusively by leading touring sound companies and by such groups as Aerosmith and Bruce 
Springsteen, the Gauss series of loudspeakers offer the professional user the finest quality available. 

Each Gauss loudspeaker has an 8 spoke cast aluminum frame with a 17% Ib. alnico magnet as- 
sembly driving a 4%" long throw voice coil centered by a unique double spider for precise alignment at 
all power ievels. An anodized aluminum voice coil former, an integral heat sink on the magnet, and 
specially terminated voice coil leads assure reliability under full power use. Reliability is insured by a 5 
year warranty and by special testing on every speaker before it leaves the factory. High power hand- 
ling ability combined with super efficiency (2 to 5 dB more efficient than competitive models) allow one 
Gauss speaker to do the job of up to four lesser speakers thus offering exceptional value. 

The Gauss speakers are available in 12”, 15" and 18” sizes in three series suitable for lead instru- 
ment, organ or bass instrument, or horn loaded applications. Gauss also produces a low frequency 
series for studio monitor applications. As used in the famed Westlake studio monitor these woofers 
set new standards for extended low-frequency high efficiency output. 

All Gauss speakers are available with recommended enclosure designs and all mounting hard- 
ware from K&L Pro Audio. The HF 4000 driver provides flat response to 15 KHz with a 40 watt RMS 
power rating. . 





Remember to call and make sure 
you're getting the lowest price. 


75 N. Beacon St., 
Watertown 787-4073 































































by Lyle Cello 

Imagine it: when you gradua- 
ted from high school, your rock 
band Nuclear Holocaust was 
voted most likely to succeed. But 
now the guitar player starts hog- 
ging all the solos, the bass player 
and the drummer start fighting 
over their favorite groupie, the 
lead singer wants to change the 
name of the band to Mike and 
the Nuclear Holocaust, and the 
clubowners say that you, the 
piano-player, need three more 
tons of expensive electronic key- 
boardery to be a commercial suc- 
cess. Meanwhile the band’s van 
breaks down and dissension 
flares over whether to play that 
egregious disco stuff that gets 
the audiences steaming or to 
force your original material 
(including the Kurt Vonnegut 
song cycle you spent months on, 
although the rhythm section still 
can’t cut it) down their philis- 
tine throats. To make matters 
worse, your girlfriend is getting 
itchy because she hates bars and 
never sees you any more, your 
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Selling Scales Out of School 


The pros and cons of a music education 
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See your local 
dealer or write: 





Oberheim Electronics 
1549 9th Street 
Santa Monica, CA 9040 


What do you say 
synthesizer pl 
whos fed up 

one note at a time? 


You tell him that you've got a four-voice synthesizer that’s 
truly persons: and that it’s ex 
e basic ele 








ments of the instrument are called 
Synthesizer Expander Modules that are actually mini- 
synthesizers in themselves. 


You also might want to mention that the unit is 
built to travel as well as to produce the cleanest, 
most versatile effects in the studio; and that 
Stevie Wonder, Herbie Hancock, Joe 

Zawinul and Tomita, among others, have 
already got the message. ° 


And you can also tell him that the 


~“Oberheim 


OBERHEIM PRODUCT LINE AVAILABLE AT: 


, E-U. WURLITZER, INC. OF BOSTON 
360 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON MA 
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dable to eight voices; 
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parents are putting the squeeze 
on about “growing up and 
finding a decent job,” and your 
brain is reacting to your intake of 
dope, downs and tiny time pills 
just as your graduation suit 
reacts to moths. If stardom 
seems ever more distant, could it 
be time to get serious? Could it 
be time to break up the band and 
head for Berklee? 

Of course, this chilling sce- 
nario is not the only one that re- 
sults in a youth’s trudging into 
the freshman registration line at 
Berklee College of Music (or the 
far more exclusive New England 
Conservatory, or even the slight- 
ly seedy School of Contem- 
porary Music). Other situations 
serve equally well as prologues: 
the classically trained musician 
who finds his inability to impro- 
vise more and more frustrating, 
the foreign jazz whiz who needs a 
visa (easily obtained by en- 
rolling in an American college) to 
get into the lucrative US music 
whirl, or the screaming electric 
three-chord miscreant who fig- 
ures'a@ few morefast runs under 
his belt will turn him into the 
next Jimmy Page. This year 
about 2500 would-be profes- 
sionals were enrolled at Berklee 
— abouit a third of them guitar- 
ists. Meanwhile, the question 
arises: in Boston, and the out- 
side world at large, will there be 
a market for those who graduate? 

It’s certain that the Hub alone 
can’t support 800 new guitarists 
per annum. With its 60-odd 
clubs and fewer than 10 record- 
ing studios — and no record in- 
dustry to speak of — Boston is 
hard-pressed to feed even a 
fraction of its unschooled musi- 
cians, let alone those that flood 
out of Berklee, trickle out of the 
New England Conservatory and 
stagger out of the School of Con- 
temporary Music. But as Berk- 
lee president Lawrence Berk 
(known to students as Papa Bear 
— his wife and p.r. director 
Alma is Mama Bear, while son 
and vice-president Lee is Baby 
Bear) puts it, “They’re going 
intd many allied fields. Their 
background can get them into 
anything that has to do with 
music. They can go into retail 
music sales, they can teach, they 
can write about music, and a lot 
of them work as factory repre- 
sentatives for manufacturers of 
musical instruments.” 

Naturally our fledgling Jimmy 
Page will find the notion of a ca- 
reer in the musical reproducing 
instrument industry as hard to 
stomach as a Ferrante and 
Teicher concert. But in the in- 
tensely competitive perform- 
ance market (and in Beantown 
the competition is almost as hot 
and hostile as it is in such better- 
endowed music metropoliges as 
New York, LA, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Miami, Las Vegas, At- 
lanta, and Austin), will he sur- 
vive with any more ease than his 
unschooled fellows? “Yes, defi- 
nitely,” says Fred Berk (no rela- 
tion to the Bears of Berklee), a 
business manager of a local re- 
cording studio. “The way to 
break in in Boston is through the 
school. Plenty of Berklee musi- 
cians are called into our studio. 
The best are super; they talk, 
eat, and sleep music. They prac- 
tice ten hours a day and then go 
out at night and gig. I can put 
together a horn section as good 
as any in New York or LA with 
those guys.”” Whether the latter 
statement is true or just a bit of 
self-serving hometown hype, be- 
ing “called in” to a local studio 
does not a living make. Of Bos- 
ton-area studies, only a few (two 
of them over a half-hour’s drive 
Continued on page 21 
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brainchild of Dave Vankoevering. Mr. 
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ment of market for solo-line 

syn used in many contempor- 

ary groups. As a distributor of a 
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Vako Synthesizers 


Imc. is committed to the 
development of a Oo 
eon 






produce the actual sounds - 
of human vocals, string 
sections, a pipe or- 
gans, synthesizers, or any 


sound 
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produces the 
sound of all acoustic 
& electronic musical 
instruments. It 

uses Laser-optic 








to wear & many heads Modulated Light. It 
to adjust. It is not a has Full Polyphonic 
souped up combo capability, every note 


recorded. A full sc ok 
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organ with simulated will play. Laser- optic sounds as well as: 


pre-sets, rather it technology allows the voltage controlled 
produces its sound by keyboard musician to synthesizer sounds. 
From under $2,000. 00. 





There’ Ss none other like it. 





Custom Three Manual Model Double C Model C 


Orchestron 


VAKO SYNTHESIZERS INC. 
4651 - 62nd Ave. No. 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33565 
Phone 813-522-2118 





See Your Instrument of the Future 
at E.U. Wurlitzer of Boston 360 Newbury St. 
261-8133 Boston, Mass. 
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Synthesizer 


Continued from page 7 
But then to see what that means 
you have to watch the cell 
around the chromosome, and the 
tissue around the cell, and the 
organ made from the tissue, and 
the beast in whose guts the or- 
gan lies, and maybe even the 
tribe and family the beast be- 
longs to .. . and maybe nothing 
will happen until three or four 
generations later. P 

So an idea can be revolution- 
ary; things merely evolve to rela- 
tive newness. The dynamo- 
phone was “newer” ‘in its time 
than the synthesizer is in ours. 
What is new today about syn- 
thesizers is only that there are so 
‘many of them; but the basic idea 


they embody is that of a general _ 


sound producing machine, and 
that idea was Thaddeus Cahill’s 
invention. He invented it al- 
most exactly one human life- 
time before the 1966 Moog Music 
Co. catalog. 


Cahill was born in 1867, in 
Iowa. He was very bright, and 
after a couple of years at Ober- 
lin College, left school feeling 
that he could study better on his 
own. He became a lawyer and in- 
ventor before he was out of his 
20s. He invented the electric 
typewriter, a music composing 


baseball parks for night games. 
The idea of the synthesizer ob- 
sessed him from his early life on- 
ward; he applied for his first pa- 
tent on the dynamophone in 
1895 when he was 28, and the 
last was granted in 1919, when 
he was 52. He was not your stan- 
dard, starving and lonely man- 
with-an-idea, though; he could 
afford to hire workmen to help 
him, and when he moved his 
plant to Holyoke, engaged his 
brother to oversee it. His ele- 
phant synthesizer cost a lot of 
money and he had to attract in- 
vestors to form a company to 
build it; they, in turn, needéd to 
know how the dynamophone was 
going to earn money for them. 
Cahill came up with a plan for 
moving the music mountain into 
New York and distributing its 
output on telephone lines to 
“subscribers.” Like Muzak. 
There is, again, a great deal 
worth pondering here. It is one 
thing to have suffered a muta- 
tion in your ideational DNA; it is 
another thing entirely to demon- 
strate that the mutation — the 
idea — has some positive survi- 
val value and will bring forth 
something more than a de- 
formed and misshapen monster. 
And who, looking at Cahill’s 
half-acre of clanking gears, 
dynamos, shrieking machinery 
draped with wiring like spanish 
moss, could have figured gut 


ng om im 


Whethenér ae 2°? new thing’’? 


Cahill was, perhaps, the first of a 
long line of synthesizer owners 
who have discovered that their 
idea needs money to support it. 
He was certainly not the only 
synthesizer owner who turned to 
“commercial music” in order to 
support his own soaring imagi- 
nation and inquiry. 

But the heart-rending core of 
what we have to observe about 
Cahill and the dynamophone is 
that he was too early. The idea of 
the thing had come about so 
easily; it seemed so obvious: 
electricity was the way to do it. 

Imagine yourself back in those 
times. Electronics, in its barest 
infancy, was not developing in 
neat textbook fashion; things 
never do. Practically the first 
things you study in an elec- 
tronic-circuits course today are 
amplifier circuits. But there 
were no amplifier circuits in 
1895, or 1900, or 1905, when Ca- 
hill was developing the dynamo- 
phone. Nobody even knew such 
things were possible until 1906, 
when Lee de Forest made the 
basic discovery of the properties 
of a three-element vacuum tube. 
And another nine years elapsed 
before there were any actual 
vacuum-tube audio amplifiers. 
around. 

You can be sure if anyone had 
suggested, when Cahill was de- 
veloping the dynamophone, that 
or was even thebretital pos- 


siblity, he would have stopped 
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work on the dynamophone to in- 
vent it. But nobody did; de 
Forest’s tube, in 1906, was a 
completely unexpected dis- 
covery. Once the tube appeared, 
it was clear that someday there 
would be amplifiers, even though 
that took another nine years to 
work out the details. 

Why did the dynamophone 
weigh 200 tons? Because there 
were no amplifiers. The New 
York Electric Music Company 
wanted to supply thousands of 
subscribers. The electrical sig- 
nals had to be generated at the 
full power needed to drive thou- 
sands of telephone lines. So here 
is a final statistic about the 
dynamophone: each of the 12 
generator shafts (one for each 
note of the chromatic scale) had 
to generate 15,000 watts of sig- 
nal power. The entire instru- 
ment, then, generated 180,000 
watts. 

Surely it was the most power- 
ful synthesizer ever built. No 
rock group has ever approached 
such power levels. 

When the Hammond organ 
was announced to the world in 
1935, audio amplification had 
been under continuous develop- 
ment for 20 years. Cahill’s gi- 
gantic generators had been 
shrunk, in the Hammond, to a 
few pounds of little wheels. The 


amount of power they generated 
diseaatl aanlada at have 
amounted to more than a few 


watts. But the signals thus 
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ete 
generated went to vacuum-tube 
amplifiers. 

I get a lump in my throat 
thinking about Thaddeus Ca- 
hill. From, where I sit, typing” 
this, I can walk upstairs and turn. 
on any one of 10 synthesizers 
that would have made Cahill fall 
down on his knees and weep. 
And he wasn’t the only one; he 
was only the first. Edgard 
Varese, in the ’30s, wanted Bell 
Labs to institute a research pro- 
gram in audio synthesis. It would 
have involved building a very 
large synthesizer. The tech- 
nology of the time might have 
been able to do it; nobody knew 
exactly what had to be done, and 
Bell didn’t want to waste the re- 
search it would take just to find 
out. . 

The explosion of popular syn- 
thesizers that began about five 
years ago has vindicated Cahill 
and Varese in ways they might 
not have appreciated. The 
general sound-producing instru- 
ments they imagined are avail- 
able now for a fraction of what 
such instruments cost, or would 
have cost, then. They would 
have understood that, once you 
have such an instrument, the 
rest is up to you and your imagi- 
nation and your knowledge. 
They would not, I think, have 
understood why the knowledge 
and imagination of musicians 
pane nOt pane’ (match the 


Got any ideas? 
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Just What You’ve 
Been Waiting For- 
No More Gimmicks!! 
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Di Marzio 
SUPER DISTORTION 
HUMBUCKER 


The “Super Distortion Humbuck- 
ing Pickup” is designed to enhance 
the electrical properties of any 
electric guitar. Our specific goal in 
this design is to give newer in- 
struments the same sustain charac- 
teristics as rare old Les Pauls, while 
maintaining ali the desirable charac- 
teristics of earlier humbucking de- 
signs, namely, little or no noise, and 
accurate reproduction of the guitar. 
To this, we have added more 
sustain, more push and drive, and a 
more desirable overtone series than 
any pickup ever made by anyone. 

The ‘Super Distortion Humbuck- 
ing Pickup” has its origin in live 
performance and seems to satisfy 
most rock, pop, country and blues 
players’ needs, and it does not 
sound like any plug-in accessory 
device. The sound you want comes 
straight from your guitar, and when 
you want more power and sustain, 
just turn up your guitar volume 
control. 

Write for more information on the 
Super Distortion Humbucker Pickup 
and the rest of our unique line. 


Ee; Di Marzio 


Musical Instrument Pickups, Inc. 
643 Bay Street 
Staten Island, NY 10304 


(212) 981-9286 
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Test pick one today! 











©1976 M. Hohner Inc., Hicksville, N.Y. 
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We can help find the right package for 
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. 7 Acoustic all your recording , - 
Guinan Baniod, be ding needs We have pro 
3 & Mandolins grams for musicians, songwriters and 
7.’ Fine Fretted instruments producers. Also, inquire about our na- 
sc ieee tionally recognized recording course. 
Cr Martin, Lo Prin a visit Boston's Busiest & Best 16- 
tre rac recording studio and find out why 
Guild, Kohno, Larrivée.- we say: : 
: hein Crass Cahn: Ou és 
‘ F i 7 t 4 , 33 
| f Vega IDA, $5. Stewart, Et We got what you need 
' Mandolins By: 
Gibson, Martin, etc. | | 
! ea Met Intermedia Recording Corp. 
Books, Records & Repairs 331 Newbury St. 
! Boston, Ma. 267-2440 
«The Music Emporium Ask for John or David 
1768 Massachusetts Avenue 
j Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 ; HA wi NAY vA 
Telephone — (617) 661-2099 ! ay) AVAVA Ni Ni Ny IA 
4 Hours: Tues. & Sat. 11 to 6; Wed., Thurs. Fri. 11 to 9 \\ RATHER VA 
e . \ \] iy \ 
| We Buy, Sell Trade, and Appraise Quality Instruments | \VAWAWAY VAY vAVAY y 


























Yours The MXR Six Band Graphic Equalizer is a simple, 
* yet complete tone modifier designed to selec- 
tively boost or cut any of six frequency bands by as much 
as 18dB. The ability to so precisely modify the tonality of 
your instrument will give you far more versatility than 
conventional “tone controls” or two or three band 
frequency boosters.” 


Battery powered and conveniently compact, the MXR 








guitar, or piano and is designed to provide the 
utmost in portable low noise equalization. 


Try one out at your local MXR dealer. At 
$79.95, it’s a small price for performance. 





P.O. Box 722 ° 
Rochester, New. York 14603 





Six Band Graphic Equalizer is ideal for bass, electric. 
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Poston | 
RARE VIOLINS 
CELLO 


BASSES 
RAMIREZ GUITARS 





SALES 
REPAIRS 
RESTORATIONS 


295 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
02115 U.S.A. 267-3552 











Harvey Simons 
drum studio 
A DRUM SPECIALTY SHOP 
295 Huntington Ave. 
Suite 214 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
(617) 536-9307 
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THIS FALL OUR LEASE EXPIRES AT .OUR DOWN- 
TOWN BOSTON STORE AND WE WILL HAVE TO BE 
MOVIN’ ON. NOW WE ARE STARTING A STORE- 
WIDE STOCK REMOVAL SALE THAT CAN SAVE YOU 
LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS ON ANY OR- 
GAN, PIANO OR ELECTRIC PIANO ON DISPLAY! 


Re 


NEW SPINET PIANOS 
STARTING AT *795” 


é 


WURLITZER 
SPRITE ORGANS *649” up 


NEW CONSOLE PIA 


NOW ‘749° up 


SPINET ORGANS ‘'1495” up 


Model 200 
ELECTRIC PIANOS 


STARTING AT *595" 


1-ONLY WURLITZER 
805 CONSOLE REDUCED *1000” 





| KNABE 5’8” GRAND PIANO REDUCED *1200° | 





6 


WuRLIIZER 
er re Ph. 482-6300 


100 BOYLSTON ST. Stores also in 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Burlington & 
Dedham Malls 


Teachers 


Continued from page 9 

guitar in my hands.” Lesson as- 
signments are given in standard 
notation and cassette recorders 
are encouraged. The lesson con- 
tent depends entirely on what 
the student wants to learn. 

“] think people should come to 
take lessons from me mostly if 
they want to sound like me,” he 
says. “I’m a performing mu- 
sician in the area, and I teach 
not only so I can eat but also be- 
cause I'm making my sound 
available. I wish there had been 
somebody around upper New 
York state where I grew up who 
picked anything like Chet At- 
kins, because I never would have 
got off his doorstep.” 


Orrin Star—bluegrass 

Orrin Star teaches mainly flat- 
picking, which he defines as “an 
acoustic guitar style based on 
the linear runs of fiddle music.” 
He should know. In the two years 
since he came here from New 
Jersey, Orrin has established 
himself as one of the premier 
flatpickers.on the local scene — a 
region “extremely rich in blue- 
grass talent’’ by his own reck- 
oning. Until last May, when he 
quit the band, he was a spot- 
lighted guitarist for Lightning 
Express. 

Orrin: first got hooked on gui- 
tar at summer camp in Con- 
necticut when he was 15. Roy 
Bookbinder, a counselor who had 
been a student of Rev. Gary 
Davis, supplied fingerpicked 
blues and inspiration on the 
lawn. Flatpicking came later, be- 
ginning in 1969. He has taught 
privately for four years and is al- 
so a guitar instructor in the Bos- 
ton Area Friends of Bluegrass 
teaching program. 

If you like the sound of Doc 
Watson, Dan Crary and Nor- 
man Blake — “‘the three titans of 
the flatpick,”’ according to Star 
— and have a willing ear and a 
tape recorder, Star may be the 
teacher for you. 

*‘My lesson style is fairly 
straightforward. I show the stu- 
dent the song and at the end 
tape it on a cassette the student 
brings. My lessons constitute a 
kind of ear training that is in- 
valuable for learning any tradi- 
tional music style. I make the 
student memorize the piece as 
I'm showing it to him, forcing 
him to use his ear. Later he can 
refer to the tape and use his ear 
some more.” 

Though largely self-taught 
from books (such as the Oak 
publications) and an avid.tabla- 
ture reader in the arly days of his 
guitar playing, Orrin tells about 
discovering ‘“‘at some point — I 
forget exactly when — that you 
could learn music directly from 
records.” He skips tablature al- 
together in his lessons. © “Stu- 
dents weaned on it will have a 
harder time pulling music off 
records later on,” he says. 

In addition to flatpicking, Star 





teaches some ragtime/country 
blues | fing: king and blue- 
grass banjo-And mandolin. He's: 
spending th mer in Wood- 
stock, New York, but will be 
back in Boston at the end of 
August. 


classical, folk, jazz E 

“T’ve had a lot of people 
to me and just say, ‘I’ve ra 
you’re. the best.’ They didn 
want to know any of my skills or 
weaknesses or dnything. They 
hadn’t come to see me play. 
They didn’t have questions to 
ask.” 

Larry Carsman does’ suffer 
from a reputation as one of the 
better guitar teachers around 
Boston; Liv Taylor, Chuck Me- 
Dermott and Peter Bell-have 
been among his pupils. He 
teaches primarily classical (all 
levels), plus a bit of interme- 
diate/advanced jazz, electric 
blues and folk. But right now, 
juggling 18 students and an in- 
creasingly solid performing 
schedule with his Quartet (a jazz 
ensemble), he’s not looking for 
newcomers in any style. 

Larry’s early musical training 
in Detroit was exclusively clas- 
sical, although Lightning Hop- 
kins records competed for his de- 
votion. “I studied classical for 
five years, from the ages of 12 to 
17. I was a prodigy of sorts and 
was supposed to go study with 
Segovia. I didn’t, .and instead - 
started playing rock and’ roll for - 
a living.” 

He has been teaching guitar 
for about 11 years, full-time for 
the last eight. “I have two kinds 
of students: those who know how 
to play and want to play better 
— we do very serious technique, 
theory, musical understanding, 
phrasing, whatever. And then 
the: people who don’t play very 
much or don’t play at all — those 
are the people I try and teach 
just to have fun and not to be 
frightened.” 

You must learn to read music 
to study with Carsman. He 
doesn’t believe in tablature and 
dislikes cassettes. The lesson for- 
mat goes like this: “First we do 
scales and warming up (I make 
everybody do at least some 
scales). Maybe 10 minutes of 
scales, and maybe five to 10 min- 
utes of other exercises that we've 
been working on — here it: var- 
ies per student. And then I would 
usually go into the particular 
pieces that we’ve been working 
on, starting with the most re- 
cent. This will generally take be- 
tween 45 minutes and the hour, 
If there’s time left there are sev- 








@% WILLIAMS PIANO SHOP INC. 


Pianes: Yamaha Fischer Cable 
Organs: Guibransen Yamaha 
123 Harvard St., Brookline * Coolidge 


Corner 











232-8870 © 232-2773 Thurs., Eve. till 6:30 P.M. 
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Cash or consignment for your used instruments. 
Your complete center for flutes, saxes and clarinet 
sales. 

Expert repairs of flutes, saxes, clarinets 
and guitars. Speaker reconing 


Largest selection of Martin, Fender, Gibson and 
other fine used guitars. 3 


Authorized dealer for Gemeinhardt, Guild, Ovation, . 


Mossman, Shure, MXR, Group 128 and others. 
_Stop by — we're a small store and are willing to 


spend some time answering yOur questions or just . 


rap about music or instruments. 





if A The 
instrument 


Exchange in 
36 Boylston St. The Garage . 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 











Tel. 876-8997 / Open Mon-Sat., 11-6, Thurs. 'til 8 





266 HOUR 
Osean 
TOGEIDER 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BAND AND YOUR 
ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAFF TO BE ABLE TO RE- 
HEARSE IN A SPACIOUS 53’x35’x16’ STUDIO WITH A 
SIX MIC MONITOR SYSTEM, FULL POWER FOR 
LIGHTS, SPOTS, VIDEO AND YOUR PARTICULAR 
NEEDS. 





55 POND STREET 
WALTHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
02154 


617-899-5641 
IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE US, JUST ASK 
AEROSMITH, ANDY PRATT, DUKE 
AND THE DRIVERS, JOHANNA WILDE, 
ROAD APPLES, MAELSTROM , 
INFLIKTORS, ETC. 


CALL FOR A FREE BROCHURE! 








THERE IS SUCH A PLACE: 


A. WHEREHOUSE 
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STUDIO SERIES 


BASF © 


ay 


F pecial high-density Fer Oxide formulation provides ur 
d t ance Of sound by increasing the volume with less distortion 


e tull frequency. range 


ecordings for a long time to come, this 
\ a cassette featuring BASF’s pa- 

2 quidance system that ensures 
resulting in long tape life and virtually 


| 
yeen designed for reliability To make sure that | 


BASF STUDIO SERIES C-90 CASSETTE 


List $4.49 











earé: price *1%ea. 
jear@rum) (through July only) 








MADE IN UNITED STATES 
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_NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Wurlitzer 
More ThanBrands 
EU. WURLITZER we o BOSTON 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ONE STORE ONLY 
“Near the Pru 
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Schools 


Continued from page 14 
west of town) are currently put- 
ting out rock recordings heard 
j “nationally, and even those are 

far from frequent. 

7 Only a handful of Boston 
4 musicians are able even to at- 
tempt to make a living at studio 
x work, and earning your nightly 
bread in Hub clubs generally re- 
quires a strong repertoire of Top- 
40 material, a slick agent and a 
willingness to endure exhaust- 
ing and debilitating living and 
working conditions. Fred Berk 
admits that only the cream of 
the Berklee crop can work well in 
the studio. “The competition is 
super-steep,” he confesses, “and 
there are a lot of amateurs and 
dilettantes who don’t make it.” 
Often the less prodigious Berk- 
lee-ites are looked askance at by 


iii 
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established local musicians. Bos- 
ton bass player and sometime 
bandleader Tom Mitchell de- 
clares, “I hope I never work with 
another Berklee musician. 
They’ll play this real, dissonant 
ugly stuff, completely unrelated 
to the song, and we'll all stop 
and say, ‘Hey, what the fuck do 
you think you’re doing?’ And the 
guy will show you this chord and 
this scale, and he’ll say, ‘It 
works.’ God, I don’t care if it 
works, it still’ sounds awful.” 
Another local bandleader agrees. 
“Berklee people tend to be very 
noodly, play lots of notes, lots of 
scales, and long, uninteresting 
runs. I mean, they really know 
their shit, and some of them are 
real hot, but a lot of times, you 
feel like what they play is very 
mechanical. There’s no spirit to 
it — no music, no heart.”’ One 
middle-level Berklee faculty 
member says, “Very few gradua- 
ting guitarists can play,” while a 
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graduating Berklee senior adds, 
“A small number of students 
when they graduate are pre- 
pared for professional music ca- 
reers, but those are the ones that 
were prepared when they came.” 

Does a school like Berklee 
ready one for a professional ca- 
reer? It’s a difficult question to 
answer. For big band work, 
Berklee is unsurpassed. Woody 
Herman and Buddy Rich regu- 
larly raid the rehearsal rooms for 
recruits (though much of that 
glory is undercut by Herman’s 
notoriously low pay scale and 
Rich’s rapid turnover). Berklee 
boasts over 600 ongoing en- 
sembles, giving the students the 
enormously valuable oppor- 
tunity to play regularly with 
several diverse groups. And the 
recording and electronic facili- 
ties there provide experience 
that might require years to gain 
on the “outside.” 

Lawrence Berk says that Berk- 


lee’s catalogue of courses is ex- 
panding because “the industry 
itself is expanding. The bulk of 
the students are interested in 
today’s music, and we gear our 
programs toward them. We have 
courses now in jingle-writing. We 
copy every record, analyze what 
went into it, and teach that.” 
But one faculty member feels it’s 
unfortunate that Berklee caters 
so to the whims of its students. 
“Students decide what courses 
are given, even though they 
don’t know it. But that means 
that a lot of things they might 
need to know out there don’t get 
taught, because the students 
aren’t interested. They all want 
to be Chick Coreas and John 
Coltranes, so are they going to 
study string arrangements? A 
course in GB [General Business, 
meaning standard lounge-type 
performance] got thrown out. A 
lot of things just aren’t taught 
here: vocal backgrounds, string 


backgrounds, country and 
western, GB, Broadway and 
show-type stuff, symphony 
playing. There’s this kind of 
false snobbery in the student 
body that says that Broadway 
ain’t hip. How many courses are 
taught here where you really 
have to follow a conductor? Very 
few. Hell, I think students who 
want to become rock‘ profes- 
sionals should learn wardrobe, 
lighting and stage effects. There 
should be a glitter rock course 
with smoke bomb instruction.” 
That may be carrying matters 
a bit far, but one graduating 
senior states, “‘I took Rock 
Arranging, and it was this. We 
met each week in the recording ~ 
studio, and we took turns having 
the songs we wrote recorded. 
That was it. I was given no infor- 
mation about rock arranging.” 
Of course, many Berklee 
alumni — Quincy Jones, Jan 
Continued on page 22 
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; a few series 
of six quality guitars from the CF Martin Organisation. The Vega Guitars, designed by 


fx Martin and manufactured in The Netherlands. Each of these fine new guitars show Martin’s » 8 


: ie usual attention to detail and finish. You'll see a characteristic Martin bracing pattern: thin, 
| Ct light braces properly contoured in quarter-sawn German spruce. Body and necks made of 
rare woods, finished with nitro-cellulose lacquer, coat after coat, 
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for exceptional sound. Offered in the Dreadnought body-size - 
as Originated by Martin forty years ago. Each guitar equipped ~ 


with Martin M-150 strings. Visit your dealer soon — 
and see the Vega Guitars, developed 
by the people who have been hand-crafting 


fine fretted instruments since 1833. 
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THE CF MARTIN ORGANISATION 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania 


Since 1833 
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--- A/C SOUND «-- 


THE ALTERNATIVE MUSIC STORE 
SPECIALISTS IN SOUND REENFORCEMENT. 
CLUB & CONCERT RENTALS AT EXCELLENT PRICES. 





LES PAUL 


New Custom 
w case 
New Deluxe 
w case 
‘74 Standard 
w case 
1 '74 Deluxe 
w case 


GUITARS 


New S.G. std 


w case 
New ES 335 

w case & coil tap 
New L6S 


w case 

New L6 Deluxe 
w case (demo) 

New Ibanez Destroyer 
w case 

New Hagstrom Swede 
natural 

Old Rick 
12 string 

‘68 ES125 


w case 
‘63 Strat (mint) 


New Gibson Mark 53 w case 


BASS GUITARS 


New Swede Bass w'case 
New Grabber 3 w case 
New Grabber 

w case 


174 GREAT RD - RTE 2A 


ACTON, MA. 





Used Rick 4001 $260 
$150 


w case 
ibanez Black Eagle $250 
w case 


AMPS & SPKS 
from 


5 Bassmen & 
Bandmasters 
Demo SVT Bottom 
w guar. 
Sound City 
Folded 18" 
w Cerwin Vega Spkr 
Sound City 
120 Head 
w 4-12 bottom 
Sunn Goncert Bass 
w new Altecs 
New Randel Twin 


New Mini Moog 

New Pear! drums 
clear. complete 

Gibson Protector 
case 


SUPER SPECIAL 
Heil HSR 261 Radio $320 pr 
Horns w drivers & case 


STRING SPECIALS 
Fender 150s $2.50 set 
Ernie Ball Slinkies 

GHS Bass Boomers 


263-1207 








TIME... 


... MARCHES ON... 1S MONEY... WAITS FOR NO MAN 


Whatever your favorite cliche, the idea that your time is valuable 
is a way of life with us. That's why TIME is the most valuable and 
abundant product we can offer you. 

TIME ... We're open for business 60 (count ‘em) hours a week. 
That's a lot of hours squeezed into six days, but it makes a big 
difference for you. Compare ... 

MONDAY through THURSDAY ‘til 9 p.m. — 

FRIDAY and SATURDAY ‘til 6 p.m. 

TIME ...When your need is NOW but the cash is LATER, we'll 
find @ way to get you what you need when you need it. 
FINANCING FOR MUSICIANS 
TIME... You won't waste it here. You don't have to stand on 
your head to get our attention. We figure if you've come out to 
see us, you're serious. So are we, and we'll give you 
ALL THE TIME YOU NEED 

TIME ... MAYBE IT’S TIME TO TRY PAMPALONE 
Instrument - Amplifiers - Sound Systems - Accessories 
REPAIRS - SALES - RENTALS 
ANYTIME FOR A CUSTOMER. EH, VIRGINIA? 


PAMPALONE MUSIC, SALES €ND SERVICE 


289 Salem St., Medford, MA 395-7355 (Exit 6 off of Rte. 93) 
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Burton, Gabor Szabo —. hay 
gone on to fame and fortune.. 


and her publicity staff refer to 
anyone who has been enrolled at 
the school for a month or more as 
an alumnus. Side by side with its 
news of various gigs, small and 
large, the Berklee Alumni News 
is chock-full of items about such 
folks as Oliver Falarneau (’69) 
who “applies the knowledge 
from Berklee to further the up 
and coming new polka music” 
and John Kirkland (’72) who 
made it to NBC’s “Weekend” 
series — as national frisbee 
champion. Naturally, many 
alums. leave. for other, more 
musically receptive climes. With 
its tendency towards politi- 
cizing musie — producing 
“name” musicians much as a 
political machine produces 
candidates — Boston is notori- 
ously unreceptive to its musi- 
cians, and indeed of those who 
have made it nationally over the 
last five years, only Andy Pratt is 
of more than passing musical 
interest (and has Andy made 
it?). 

Besides, as Berklee librarian 
and bassist extraordinaire John 
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do? You can work for Newton 
Wayland, work for Zoom, play 
the Wilbur Theater and the 
Playboy Club. Then what?” But 
Fred Berk firfds the idea that 
Boston should provide jobs to its 
glut of schooled musicians some- 
what -specious. “Harvard and 
MIT provide scholars for the 
world. And Berklee’s the same 
way; it provides musicians for 
the world.” 

In the end, those most con- 
fused by the pros and cons of the 
“Beserklee” experience are the 
students. The: dropout rate is 
phenomenal: rately does -a 
graduating class number 200 stu- 
dents, and fully one-half of the 
school’s total enrollment con- 
sists of freshmen. As piano major 
Kristen Beard puts it, “Every- 
body can get in here; there are no 
real entrance requirements. 
Most of them only stay from one 
to three semesters. Sometimes, if 
they’re real good in the first 
place, they get a good gig and 
leave. Others don’t have the 
energy or discipline to continue. 
You know, a lot_of punk guitars 
ists come here, and things get 
tough later on. A lot of music is 
how long you stay with it, be- 
cause it’s such a hard thing to try 
to do. A lot of dreams get broken 
here.”’ 

But few students I talked to 
had any real idea what they were 
going to do when they left the 
sanctuary Berklee provides. The 
most prudent of them take Musi- 
cal Education Courses in order 
to be able to teach, hoping (un- 
reasonably, perhaps) that they 
will be able to keep their skil's 
alive by playing with studen:s 
and other teachers. Others, like 
Composition major Bill 
McCallum, say things like, “I 
got real tired of being on the 
road, so I came here. The reason 
I’m in music is because I can’t 
help it; I can’t stay away from it. 
But when I get out, I could put 
together a special kind of band. 
If I want it to, that’ll happen. I 
can make my horn sound like 
Hendrix.” 

And at Berklee, as at most 
other institutes of higher 
learning, the place to find out 
what’s really going on is on the 
bathroom walls. There, along 
with such crackerbarrel wisdom 
as “Lee Berk thinks reggae is a 
form of fellatio,” you’ll find this 
evocative sentiment: “In five 
years, I’m going to be the 
greatest guitarist in the world.” 
And underneath that: “Tell that 
to Joe Pass, John Mclaughlin, 
and Al Dimeola.” Let alone 





Jimmy Page. 
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